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Summary 

The FY2012 National Defense Authorization Act (P.L. 112-81), Section 1207, createdanew 
Global Security Contingency Fund (GSCF) as a four-year pilot project to be jointly administered 
and funded by the Department of Defense (DOD) and the State Department. The purpose of the 
fund is to carry out security and counterterrorism training, and rule of law programs. (There also 
are three one -year transitional authorities for assistance to Africa and Yemen.) The GSCF is placed 
under the State Department budget. Although decisions are to be jointly made by the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, the mandated mechanism puts the Secretary of State in the lead. 

The GSCF was conceived of as an important step in improving U.S. efforts to enable foreign 
military and security forces to better combat terrorism and other threats. It incorporates features of 
previous legislation and reflects recommendations to address multiple deficiencies in current 
national security structures and practices. Many have hope that it will provide a model for 
interagency cooperation on security assistance that will overcome the disadvantages of the current 
system of agency-centric budgets and efforts. Extended start-up difficulties, however, have led to 
questions about the mechanism’s utility. 

To date, Congress has provided funds for the GSCF through transfers from other accounts, not 
from appropriations. While the Administration requested GSCF appropriations in FY2012, 
FY2013, and FY2014, Congress has appropriated no funding. In the FY2012 omnibus 
appropriations act (P.L. 112-74), Congress permitted DOD and the State Department to transfer up 
to the $250 million from specified accounts, with a limit of $200 million from DOD and $50 
million from State. For FY2013, Congress made no provision for funding. In the FY2014 omnibus 
appropriations act (P.L. 113-76), Congress provided authority for DOD to transfer to the GSCF up 
to $200 million and for the State Department to transfer up to $25 million from specified accounts. 
For FY2015, the Obama Administration does not request a GSCF appropriation under the State 
Department budget. Relevant DOD FY2015 budget documents available as of this date seem to 
indicate there is no DOD FY2015 appropriations request. 

The Administration has taken steps to program FY2012 funds. In mid-2012, it notified Congress 
that it would initiate programs for Yemen and East Africa under the “transitional” (Section 
1207(n), P.L. 112-81) authority with authorized funding up to $75 million each. These are being 
implemented. Later in the year, the Administration transferred $44.8 million to the GSCF for 
programs under the core GSCF legislation, which provided for country selection by the 
Administration in the course of the fiscal year. The Secretary of State designated seven countries as 
eligible for this assistance: Nigeria, the Philippines, Bangladesh, Libya, Flungary, Romania, and 
Slovakia. The Administration must notify congressional committees with detailed program plans 
before the programs can begin. The GSCF office has provided no further information to CRS as of 
this date. 

Issues include whether the State Department has the ability and capacity to lead GSCF activities; 
possible drawbacks for DOD; the desirability of providing DOD with authority to train non- 
military security forces, including law enforcement; and the potential effectiveness of GSCF 
programs in the absence of a strategy for security assistance. 
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Introduction 

At the Obama Administration’s request, in December 2011 Congress enacted into law a new, joint 
State Department and Department of Defense (DOD) Global Security Contingency Fund (GSCF) 
to assist countries with urgent security and stabilization needs. The Administration proposed the 
GSCF with its FY2012 budget submission as a “pilot project” for State and the DOD to jointly 
fund and plan security-related assistance. 1 Its stated purpose was to enable the United States to 
better “address rapidly changing, transnational, asymmetric threats, and emergent opportunities.” 2 
“Pooled” DOD and State Department funds would be used to develop interagency responses to 
build the security capacity of foreign states, to prevent conflict, and to stabilize countries in 
conflict or emerging from conflict. 

Congress, demonstrating its interest in the experiment, provided GSCF authority as Section 1207 3 
of the FY2012 National Defense Authorization Act (P.L. 112-81) for four fiscal years rather than 
the three years requested. 4 As enacted, Section 1207 also contains two transitional authorities for 
counterterrorism operations in Africa and one for Yemen, all expiring at the end of FY2012. 

Many see the GSCF as an innovative first step in addressing problems inherent in the current 
agency-based budgeting and program development systems. Although some view the GSCF 
primarily as a means to transfer funds from DOD to the State Department, with its relatively 
smaller budget, others look to it as a possible means to foster more timely, coherent, and effective 
U.S. government responses to emerging threats and opportunities and to provide an impetus for 
improving interagency coordination in security and stabilization missions. 

This report provides basic information on the GSCF legislation. It starts with a brief discussion of 
the conceptual origins of the legislation and then summarizes the legislation’s provisions. It 
concludes with a short analysis of salient issues. 



1 Its origin was a broader mechanism proposed by former Secretary of Defense Robert M. Gates to Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton in 2009 to create a joint State-DOD “pool” of funds to build the security capacity of foreign states to 
prevent conflict and stabilize countries in conflict or emerging from conflict. In public fora, Gates advocated the pooled 
fund concept as a means to “incentivize collaboration between different agencies of our government.” Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) Speechwriters Office, "Remarks as Delivered by Secretary of Defense 
Robert M. Gates, The Nixon Center’s Distinguished Service Award, The Nixon Center, Washington, D.C.,” press 
release, February 24, 2010. 

2 State Department FY2012 Congressional Budget Justification (CBJ), February 2011, p. 161. 

3 This Section 1207 is not the controversial Section 1207 Security and Stabilization Assistance provision of the 
National Defense Authorization Act of FY2006 (P.L. 109-163), as amended that authorized the Secretary of Defense to 
transfer up to $100 million per fiscal year in defense articles, services, training or other support for reconstruction, 
stabilization, and security activities abroad. That authority expired in FY2010. 

4 The final legislation retains the basic concept and fundamental elements of the Administration request, but 
incorporates compromises regarding differing uses, restrictions, and funding amounts among the Administration, 

House, and Senate versions of the bill. The House version was contained in Section 1204 of H.R. 1540, the FY2012 
National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA), as passed by the House May 26, 2011. The identical measure was 
incorporated as Section 924 in H.R. 2583, the Foreign Relations Authorization Act for FY2012, as passed by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on July 21, 2011. The Senate Armed Service Committee (SASC) incorporated its proposal 
as Section 1207 of S. 1253, the version of the FY2012 NDAA that SASC reported to the Senate on June 22, 201 1 
(S.Rept. 1 12-26). (See Appendix B for the text.) Earlier, SASC had incorporated the Administration’s proposal, 
submitted to Congress on May 6, in its courtesy version of the FY2012 NDAA, S. 981, Section 1214, introduced May 
12,2011. 
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Origins of the GSCF Concept 

Although the GSCF was proposed as a means to secure flexible funding for emerging needs, the 
GSCF concept has its origins in long-standing perceptions that multiple deficiencies in current 
national security structures and practices have undermined U.S. efforts abroad. A core problem is 
the U.S. government’s current agency-centric national security system that inhibits rational 
budgeting and planning for national security efforts that require contributions from multiple 
agencies. Analysts have long proposed changes to address deficiencies along the following lines: 5 

• Provide the State Department with a flexible funding account to respond to 
emerging needs and crises situations. For many years, the George W. Bush 
Administration repeatedly sought a State Department emergency response fund 
that would facilitate immediate responses to crises and emerging threats. 

Congress denied such requests several times, but in 2005 it authorized DOD to 
transfer up to $100 million of its own funds to the State Department for such 
purposes. (Section 1207 of the FY2006 NDAA, P.L. 109-163, as amended.) This 
“Section 1207” authority expired at the end of FY2010. Congress established a 
U.S. Agency for International Development account, the Complex Crises Fund in 
FY201 1 for similar purposes, with a $50 million appropriation in FY201 1 and 
$40 million in FY2012, but has not made a similar account available to the State 
Department. 

• Develop mechanisms to promote greater interagency cooperation in planning 
security and stabilization programs. Analysts point to many problems inherent in 
programming by individual agencies. Because agencies usually do not consult or 
coordinate with others when planning programs, there is unnecessary duplication 
and overlap. And because agencies conduct programs targeted at the issues that 
fall under their purview, there are often serious gaps. Of particular concern are 
the “governance gaps,” i.e., the formulation of security assistance programs to 
train and equip military forces without components to improve the ability of 
government institutions to manage those forces. The goal of greater interagency 
cooperation is to develop coherent security and stabilization programs that 
address all elements of a problem. 

• Clarify and rationalize security roles and missions. The appropriate division of 
labor between the State Department and DOD, especially for security assistance, 
is a matter of debate. Since military assistance first became a significant 
component of U.S. foreign policy after World War 11, oversight of those programs 
has always been vested in a civilian, usually the Secretary of State. In 1961, 



5 These proposals are contained in a variety of reports by government agencies as well as non-governmental defense 
and foreign affairs research organization. See, for example, U.S. Department of State and United States Agency for 
International Development, The Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review (QDDR), Washington, D.C., 
December 20 1 0, p. 203 ; Gordon Adams and Rebecca Williams, A New Way Forward: Rebalancing Security Assistance 
Programs and Authorities, Henry L. Stimson Center, Washington, DC, March 20 1 1 , p. 34; Project on National Security 
Reform, Turning Ideas Into Action, September 2009, p. 219; RAND and the American Academy of Diplomacy, 
Integrating Instruments of Power and Influence: Lessons Learned and Best Practices, Report of a Panel of Senior 
Practitioners, 2008, pp. 22-23; Center for Strategic and International Studies, Integrating 21 st Century Development 
and Security Assistance, 2007, p. 38. Fora CRS overview of the unified budget issue, see CRS Report R42133, 
Building Civilian Interagency Capacity for Missions Abroad: Key Proposals and Issues for Congress, by Nina M. 
Serafino, Catherine Dale, and Pat Towell, pp. 52-56, hereinafter referred to as CRS Report R42133. 
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Congress made the Secretary of State responsible, by law, for “the continuous 
supervision and general direction” of that assistance. 6 Beginning in the 1980s, 
however, Congress has called on DOD to contribute its manpower and funding to 
an increasingly broad range of national security efforts under new DOD 
authorities. After the terrorist attacks on the United States of September 1 1 , 200 1 
(9/11), DOD requested and Congress approved multiple new DOD authorities. 

Some fill gaps when civilian funding and personnel are not available. Others, 

DOD argues, provide a means to address critical needs in an effort to protect U.S. 
troops and minimize U.S. military operations. The goal is to reach agreement on 
an appropriate model for post -9/11 civil-military activities and missions, either 
by strengthening the State Department’s ability to lead, by creating a new system 
of shared responsibility, or by strengthening the State Department’s lead while 
also encouraging greater sharing of responsibility in order to enhance 
collaboration among all agencies involved in security sector assistance. 

• Create a “unified” budget system for national security missions along functional 
rather than agency lines. For over a decade, analysts have urged the U.S. 
government to consolidate budgets for national security activities. In particular, 
they have recommended that the White House present Congress annually with 
either a unified national security budget or a series of unified budgets for a 
specific multi-agency national security activity, such as counterterrorism or 
security assistance. The goal is to rationalize government-wide resource 
allocation and promote due consideration of the tradeoffs involved in allocating 
those resources. Unified budgets are also recommended as a means to provide 
greater transparency and accountability in U.S. government spending, and 
facilitate congressional oversight of national security programs. 

The Obama Administration presented the GSCF as a means to identify potential difficulties when 
combining State Department and DOD funds and to test the possibilities for combining agency 
expertise and efforts to conduct security activities. If successful, the GSCF is seen as a possible 
precedent for a broader interagency funding and efforts. 



6 The Foreign Assistance Act, as amended, Section 622(c) (P.L. 85-195, 22 U.S.C. 2382), provides that the Secretary of 
State, under the direction of the President, “shall be responsible for the continuous supervision and general direction of 
economic assistance, military assistance, and military education and training programs ... to the end that such programs 
are effectively integrated both at home and abroad and the foreign policy of the United States is best served thereby.” 
Section 623 establishes the role of the Secretary of Defense regarding security assistance provided under the FAA, 
giving him primary responsibility for (1) the determination of military end-item requirements; (2) the procurement of 
military equipment in a manner which permits its integration with service programs; (3) the supervision of end-item use 
by the recipient countries; (4) the supervision of the training of foreign military and related civilian personnel; (5) the 
movement and delivery of military end-items; and (6) within the Department of Defense, the performance of any other 
functions with respect to the furnishing of military assistance, education and training. . . .” The Secretary of Defense is 
also charged with responsibility for determining “priorities in the procurement, delivery, and allocation of military 
equipment. . . .’’The term military assistance has gradually replaced by the more generic term “security assistance.” 

There are no standard U.S. government definitions for either military assistance or security assistance. 
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Basic Provisions 

Uses and Approval Processes 

Assistance may be provided under the three-year GSCF authority for three purposes, as detailed 
below. Assistance “may include the provision of equipment, supplies, and training.” (GSCF funds 
are available to either the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Defense for such assistance.) The 
first two of these purposes — security and counterterrorism training, and coalition support — are 
nearly identical to those of the Global Train and Equip authority provided by Section 1206 of the 
FY2006 NDAA, P.L. 109-163, as amended, with one exception. For Section 1206 programs, the 
Secretary of Defense is in the lead. 7 

Security and Counterterrorism Training 

Section 1207 (b)(1)(A) authorizes the use of the GSCF “to enhance the capabilities of military 
forces and other security forces responsible for conducting border and maritime security, internal 
security, and counterterrorism operations, as well as the government agencies responsible for such 
forces.” Recipient countries would be designated by the Secretary of State with the concurrence, 
i.e., approval, of the Secretary of Defense. Programs to provide this support would be jointly 
formulated by the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense, and approved by the Secretary 
of State, with the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense before implementation. 

Coalition Support 

Section 1207 (b)(1)(B) permits GSCF assistance to national military forces and other specified 
security forces to enable them to “participate in or support military, stability, or peace support 
operations consistent with United States foreign policy and national security interests.” Just as 
with security and counterterrorism training assistance, recipient countries would be designated by 
the Secretary of State with the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. These programs are also 
jointly formulated by the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense, and approved by the 
Secretary of State, with the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense, before implementation. 

Justice Sector, Rule of Law, and Stabilization Assistance 

Section 1207(b)(2) authorizes using the GSCF to assist the justice sector (including law 
enforcement and prisons), and to conduct rule of law programs and stabilization efforts “where 
the Secretary of State, in consultation with the Secretary of Defense, determines that conflict or 
instability in a region challenges the existing capability of civilian providers to deliver such 
assistance.” The Secretary of State also designates recipients of this type of assistance and 
implements activities with the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. However, unlike the 
preceding types of assistance where the Secretaries of State and Defense would jointly formulate 



7 See CRS Report RS22855, Security Assistance Reform: "Section 1206 ” Background and Issues for Congress, by 
Nina M. Serafino. Until FY2014, another exception was that Section 1206 could only be used to assist military forces 
and maritime security forces, not the full range of security forces permitted by Section 1207. Section 1206 authority 
was amended for FY2014 to pennit its use for a full range of security forces. 
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